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prising youth, picked up a good deal of practical knowledge
of the printing trade.
When he was about twenty-one years of age, he left
Norwich to try his luck in London. At first he could not find
employment, but he eventually secured a post as a compositor
with a firm which had recently begun to print various parlia-
mentary publications. Luke Hansard rose rapidly to a position
of responsibility, and soon made a name for himself in parlia-
mentary circles. He was a well-known and much-loved figure
at the Houses of Parliament, and was active until a few months
before his death at the age of 77.
His three sons had all entered the family printing busi-
ness, but the oldest, Thomas Curson, seems to have quarrelled
with his father and in 1805 set up business on his own account.
Two years later he began printing the parliamentary debates
for Cobbett. When Luke Hansard died the family business
was carried on by his sons James and Luke Graves Hansard.
The firm owned by the two Hansard brothers was in-
volved in one of the most interesting cases in British constitu-
tional law. Two prison inspectors found in the possession of a
prisoner in Newgate jail a book which they considered to be
indecent. In a report to the Government, which Hansard
printed, the incident was mentioned and the book referred to
as "disgusting and obscene." John Joseph Stockdale, the
printer of the book in question, brought an action for libel
against the Hansards.
The Hansards pleaded that they had printed the report
which contained the alleged libel on the orders of the House
of Commons, and that the House had resolved that the publi-
cation of its documents was essential to the constitutional
functions of Parliament. Stockdale maintained that a Resolu-
tion of the House of Commons did not supersede the law of
the -land-
The Court ruled that the defence of the Hansards was